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DEAR SIR, 

The encouragement which you kindly gave me to submit 
the follounng Plates to the eye of the Public, has tempted me to take 
the liberty of inscribing my publication to you, 

I have only attempted to smooth the approaches to that science^ 
whose extensive sphere you have embellished with useful and magnificent 
decoration. But the humblest votary of a favourite science is often 
fortunate enough to fnd favour from its most eminent and successful 
professors. 

That you may long and happily cultivate that inexhaustU)le field 
of knowledge, in which you have already gained celebrity , is the sincere 
wish of 

Dear Sir, 
Your obliged Friend, and 

Humble Servant, 

J. MARSH. 

Chichester, March 8, 1806. 



PREPACK 

Whilst a knowledge of the science of Geography is deemed a necessary ac- 
complishmenty it seems extraordinary that its sister science Astbokomy (the 
geography, as it were, of the heavens) should be so little cultivated ; it being no 
uncommon thing for persons of liberal education, on being applied to in respect 
to any planet or fixed star, to confess their entire ignorance of Astronomy. Or 
should indeed a smattering be attained, it is generally confined to a knowledge of 
two or three of the more remarkable constellations ; as the Great Bear, Orion, &c» 
which can scarcely escape general observation. 

One reason why the study of Geography and Astronomy is not in general 
equally cultivated, may be, that the former can, in great measure, be attained 
by the use of maps, whereas the latter requires the assistance of a globe, which 
can only be resorted to at home, and not when on a journey or pleasurable ex^ 
cursion, during which the stars are more likely to obtrude themselves on our 
notice, than whilst pursuing our usual avocations: 

A knowledge of Astronomy being also chiefly communicated by mathema- 
tical diagrams and problems, a youth is frequently deterred from entering at all 
into it, from a fear that either some knowledge of the mathematics must first be 
aciqaired, or that, through ignorance of thcm^ the study of Astronomy must 
be rendered abstruse and perplexrag. 

To obviate the dijfliculties of both sciences, and form, as it were, " a royal 
i^oad** to them, different instruments have been invented : for the student in 
Geography, dissected maps and games; and for the student in Astronomy, 
planetariums and planispherical orreries ; and also an apparatus upon moveable 
principles, called an Astrarium, particularly contrived to show the position of 
the fixed stars at any time of the niglit. — Since, however, in order to set this 
astrarium, the sun*s place in the ediptic must first be found, and the stars 
shown, as they wonM appear at Tioon, from which an arithmetical calculation 
must be made, before the moveable card can be set to exhibit the appearance 
required at night ; and this calculation is liable to mistakes ; I have, with a 
view to prevent such inconveniences, and at the same thne still more to faci- 
litate the knowledge of this interesting science, contrived the following dia- 
* grams, which by simple inspectiony and without any kind of calculation, will 
show the r^tive positions of the principal fixed stars, and constellations, for 
every month in the year. 
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Etr LA NATION OF THE PLATES. 

As the Stars represented within the upper or smaller circle in each Plate 
never set, to inliahitants of this part of the world, this is technically termed, 
the Circle of perpetual apparition ; and the large circle forming the boundary q( 
the whole, the Horizon. The |)erpendicular line denotes the Meridian^ or imar 
ginary line which the Sun, Moon, and Planets pass, when they are at theii' 
greatest elevation, in respect to the observer^ whose situation is always supposed 
to be that central point, where the meridian is crossed by another straight line 
Irom west to east : and this point is called the Zenith. 

The curve line from west to east^ crossing tlie meridian at the same distance 
below the north pole, as the zenith is from the horizon, is denominated th^ 
Equaior, from it9 dividing the globe into two equal hemisphereSj of which the 
north and south poles are the centres. 

The two dotted circular lines to the north and south of the equator (one. 
in each hemisphere) represent the. Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn; and thp^ 
double curve line between them the Ecliptic (or Sun*s path, in the zodiac), which 
crossing the equator, is bounded. by the tropic of Cancer on the north, and by 
that of Capricorn on the south. — Near the ecliptic^ the Moon and Planets also 
proceed in their courses. . - ^ 



The twelve plates or diagrams being all adjusted to the middle of the several 
months, I shall now explain how they may be resorted to with equal utilityi at 
the beginning, end, or any intermediate night of the month. 

As the Earth, besides its annual revolution round the Sun, mskeB b, daily 
rotation upon its axis, the same alteration in the aspect of the heavens which 
tiiay be observed in the course of a year, also takes place ^ in the course of 
every twenty-four hours. — ^For instance, in the first plate (that for January); 
Capella is near the meridian, at the lower part of the circle of perpetual ap- 
)>arition. In that for April, it appears to have advanced a quarter of that circte^ 
in its progress round the polar star ; and in the plate for July> to. have movei 



half round, teing just opposite to its situation in Jamiairy.-^n like manner, 
by attending to the same star, or any other within or near the cirde ot 
perpetual apparition, on any evening at six, and again at midnight, it will^ 
during those six hours, appear to have advanced a quarter of its circuit, and at 
six the next morning wilt be exactly opposite the station in which it was twelve 
liour^ before. 

It therefore follows, that twelve hours of the diurnal apparent * revoUi-^ 
tton of the stars, exactly coincides with six months of their annual revolution ; 
and of course, six hours of the former, with three months of the latter ; two 
hours with one month, and one hour with a fortnight. So that if I wish 
to refer to either of the plates at the beginning of any month ; that being a* 
fortnight before the time for which it is adjusted, I have only to do it an hour: 
later than either of those specified ; as by that time the stars will have so- 
far advanced in their circuity as' exactly to coincide with their appearance ia> 
the diagram for that month.' And of course, should I hive occasion for such- 
reference at the end of the month, I must make my celestial observation one 
hour earlier than directed, which exactly counteracting the difierence of space 
the stars would then have traversed, the appearance will be the same as in tiicr 
middle of the month at the hour specified. — For a smaller deviation from th<> 
time of adjusting the diagrachs than a fortnight, or should I wish to refer, 
to them at any other part of the month, I may take my comparison at the 
time directed for the middle of it ; only considering, that in the first part, th6 
stars will not have moved quite so far as appears by the plate ; and towards the 
fetter part of. the month, will have passed a very little bet/and ity and making an 
allowance accordingly ; the relative situation of the stars to each other, being in 
koth cases exactly the same. 

And in like manner, ^s the plates are adapted to the latitude and longitude 
of the metropolis ; at any considerable distance from it, a small allowance must 
be made, as in Scotland, or the north of England, where the stars will appear 
t little more soulherly ; and in Ireland, or the west of England, where they 
lirill seem to be rather- more easterly than is here expressed. 

In a shprt time, however, it is to be presumed, that the prindpal con« 
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* ^1*4^ fljpparent^ }>ccsQie it ii in fact th# Eartk that moves, md aot the Stan. 



fttellations and fixed stars rniiy^ by the he]p of this <Tork^ be ai Bc^vtfai^y knovri 
at sights as the different^paiis of the worlds from the previous insi)ection of a 
map s and to this end the fbllowing hints may yet be of use. 

'The great Bear (Ursa Major ^ in tlie plates) being first known, as a c6n- 
ftellfltion within the circle of perpetual apparition, consisting of seven principaf 
stars, of the second arid third magnitude (of which four seem to represent the 
"body and three the tail) — by observing the two fbreitidst of them (those farthest 
from the tail) the ^o/ar iiar may be ascertained, being always due north of the 
observer, and pointed to by those two itars of the great Bear, which are there^ 
for^ Called the Pointers* 

The north pole star being thus readily known, it will be easy enough to 
ascertain the little Bear (Ursa Minor) , as being two stais of the second and third 
magnitude, not ftr from it, with foiir other small stars, forming together a 
atmilar constellation to that of Ursa itoajbr, but smaller and reversed, extending 
to the polar star, which* foriiis the tip of its taiL — Next Arcturus may l>e ob- 
served, being a star of the first magnitude' in Bootes, nearly pointed to by tht^ 
f<vo stars at the extremity of the tail of the great Bear. 

The only remaining constellation of any note, within the circle of perpe- 
tual apparition, is Cassiopeia, five stars of the second and third magnitude, in 
an opposite direction to the great Bear ; the polar star being about midway 
^tween them. 

Cqpella and Lyra are two stars of the first magnitude, the former a little 
ivithin, and the other upon the circle of perpetual apparition, but nearly opposite 
to each other, so that when the one is nearly vertical, the other may be seen 
towards the north. 

Near the equator, jitair, a star of the first magnitude, may be easily known 
by a smaH one just above it, pointing towards Lyra ; with which and Cygnus (^ 
star of the second magnitude within Che circle of petpetual apparition) it forma 
a large trian^. 

Late in the evening towards the ^nd of the year, and early at the begins 
ning of it, appears, upon the equiAor, \ht remarkable constellation of Oriori^ 
distinguished by its heli of three stians, itfabut the midway between two of the 
first mifflitttd e^ This is preceded in its course first by th^ Pleiades^ a dustea 
oi small itars in Taoros, and tfaea hfJideburan^ a large atar in the same con* 
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rteUation, and followed hy Sir ius, the Dog-siar, ifie largest and brightest of' 
any in the heavens, on which account it is supposed to be the nearest to us^. 
Near the upper part of Orion is the constellation of Cams minora and at a short 
distance above it (or towards the pole) Gemini ; each consisting of two principal 
ftars, of the first and second magnitude. 

The last star I shall here mention is Cor Scorpionis, of the iirst magnitude ; 
not indeed so large as Sirius, but remarkable for its very brilliant appearance, 
when at its greatest elevation. This being the most southern of all the re- 
markable stars, to observers in these parts (except one in the Whale,, seldom 
seen), never rises high above the horizon, and therefore only appears for a fevr 
hours at a time.— And here it may be remarked, that, as the stars within the 
circle of perpetual apparition never set, so the farther they are situated without 
It, the shorter is the time during which they are visible. And this is the reason: 
why we see so little of Orion, Sirius, and Cor Scorpionis, in comparison of Arc- 
turus» Capella, Ursa Major, and others, which are visible all the year rounds 
or the greater part of it. 

• • • m • * • 

OF THE PLANETS. 

As the Planets revolve round the Sun like the Earth, and of course arc 
continually shifting their situation ; it is impossible to notice them in the fol- 
lowing diagrams. They may however assist us to discover them, as well as the* 
fixed stars, with the help of an Ephemeris. For instance, suppose I see a star 
of considerable magnitude, which, from it* not being laid down in the plates, I 
conclude to be a planet : by noticing its situation in respect either to the point 
of the compass or to any fixed star near it, I on a reference to the diagram for * 
that month easily find what sign of the zodiac it is in, and by oonsulting the 
Ephemeris, the name of the planet then in that sign. — Or suppose I want to 
know what planets are visible, at any particular hour : by first referring to the 
plate for the month and hour, and observing what part of the ecliptic id 
then above die horizon, and afterwards looking at the Ephemeris, I discover 
what planets are in any of those signs^ and of course know whereabout to 
Ibok (or them. 

^j however, the planets differ from the fixed starsy by not twinkling, 
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they ar6 readilf distingbisKed. from them, and the tndrt remarkable wi^ ^ 
Venus and Jupiter easily recollected, without any reference to the diagrams. 

For instance, as the orbit of Fhtus is much nearer to the earth's orbit, 
than that of any of the other planets, it appears to us as the largest. And as 
it is nearer the sun than the earth (being included within the earth's orbit), 
it never appears in an opposite direction from the sun, and is always to be seen 
in an evening either to the west or the south-west^ or in a morning towards the 
«88t or. south-east. 

Jupiter, although by much the largest of all the planets, yet, from its very 
great distance from the earth, appears smaller than Venus, to which it is how* 
ever the next in apparent magnitude and brightness, fiut as it is farther from 
the sua than we are (its orbit including that of the earth), it is not confined to 
the neighbourhood of the sun, like Venus and Mercury, but sometimes appears 
in the" opposite hemisphere ; and, by thus shifting its situation, seems sometimes 
almost as large as Venus, and at others nearly as small as Mars, which planet 
is known by its extremely red appearance. 

Saturn^s most striking peculiarity is its Ring, which can only be seen 
through a telescope ; and from the immense distance of this planet from us^ 
it frequently appears as a \ery small star^ although it is, in fact^ the next in 
magnitude to Jupiter. 

. .* It only remains to mention Mercury, which being the nearest of any of 
the planets to the sun, is generally lost in its rays, and is seldom distinguished 
with the naked eye by a common observer ; — and the Georgium Sidus, which 
(from its immense distance from us) can likewise scarcely be perceived by those 
who are not well skilled in Astronomy. 

In order to enable the young student to form a general idea of the solar 
9ystem,^ and of the distances of the planets from the sun and each other ; at 
the bottom of the first plate is added a line, which may be considered as a ray 
from the sun crossing the orbits of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, and 
Jupiter. — ^Taking therefore this as a scale, and fixing one point of a pair of 
compasses in the middle of a sheet of paper, and describing five concentric 
circles at the distances marked by the intersections of the respective orbits, 
those of the several planets may be pretty accurately exhibited, and their dis-* 
tances from the sun and each other made apparent^ except the orbit of Saturn^ 
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lor wUeh a circle may be described of nearly double the radius of that of Jupi« 
ter.-*«As for the orbit of the Georgian planet^ that must be considered as far be- 
yond all the others, and the fixed stars at a distance perfectly incalculable. 

With respect to the proportionable magnitudes of the planets, the times of 
their diurnal and annual revolutions, and other phaenomena of them and the 
fixed stars, as they do not fall within the plan of this small work (the intention 
of which is only to give, as it were, the jilphabet of Astronomy), I must refer 
the reader who wishes for further information thereon, to the treatises of Fer- 
guson, Bonnycastle, or any other of the later popular works upon this subject, 
and also to the globes themselves, to the use of which (so far from being in- 
tended to explode them) the following diagrams are only meant to prepare the 
way, or occasionally to be used as a substitute for them, when not at hand. 

Having used the Latin terms for the constellations, &c. in the diagrams^ 
as being more concise and common than the English ones, I here add a trans^ 
lation of them, and of the signs of the zodiac. 



}• Aries, 


The Bam. 


7. Libra, 

8. Scorpio, 


The Balance. 


2« Taurus, 


The Bull. 


The Scorpion. 


3. Gemini, 


The Twins. 


Q. Sagittarius, 


The Archer. 


4. Cancer^ 


The Crab. 


10. Capricornus, 


Capricorn. 


5. Leo, 


The Lion. 


]1. Aquarius, 


The Water-bearen 


6. Virgo^ 


The Virgin. 


12. Pisces, 


The Fishes. 


Aquila, 


The Kagle. 


Delphinus, 


The Dolphin. 


Auriga, 


The Charioteer. 


Draco, 


The Dragon. 


Capella, 


The Goat. 


Hydra, 


The Hydra. 


Caput Medusae, 


Medusa's head. 


Lyra, 


The Lyre. 


Can is major. 


The great Dog. 


Pegasus, 


The flying Horse. 


Canis minor. 


The little Dog. 


Serpens, 


The Serpent. 


Cetus, 


The Whale. 


Serpentarius, 


The Serpent-bearer. 


Cor Caroli, 


Charles's heart. 


Spica Virginis, 


Thp Virgin's ear of 


Cor Hydrae, 


The Hydra's heart. 


« 


corn. 


Cor Leonis, 


The Lion's heart. 


Ursa major. 


The great Bear. 


Cygnus, 


The Swan. 


Ursa minorj 


The little Bear. 



To prevent crowding the piated, I hav< omitt^ the figwrei^ of the' con« 
stellations usually delineated^ and have inserted only the stars of the first and' 
second magnitude^ with some few of the smaller ones ; as there can certainly 
be no greater necessity for bringing all the stars of a hemisphere into a diagram 
of six inches diameter, than for laying down every province and city, in a map 
^f the wQpld of the same diameter* 
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ft. Ckitfi«llf Pfetnur, tU It C^tfcen Stitec, Londoiu 



Middle of January at 9 mike Evening. 



Febmaiy at 7. 



December at n. 
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MO RN I NG. 

Middle of Noveniber at 1. Octoter at 3. 



name* of^t^ oonftBSatiofv 
Armer ham Snef 9nam undtr 



Vk 



Middle of February at 9 in tlie Evening-. 



March at 7.- 



January at n. 




MORN IN G. 

Dcccmljer at 1. Novcm'bcr 3. Octol>cr i, 



Middle of March at 9 in tte Evening-. 

April at 7. January at U. 




MORNING, 

Januarr at 1. Dcceml^er 3. Novcxn"ber 5, 
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Middle of April at 9 in the Evening: 

May at 7. March, at U. 




MORN I NG. 

Fefafruary at 1.— January 3.— December 5. 



Middle of May at 9 in the Evening 

June at 7. Aprfl. at n. 




Morning. 

Marcli at 1. Febniaiy3. Jiinuary 5. 



Middle of Jtme at 9 in the Evening 

July at 7- May at a. 




M O R N I N G. 

April at 1. . March 3. ■ February 5. 



Middle of July at 9 in tlie Evening: 

August at 7. — June at U. 




MORNING. 

May at l. April 3. Marcli 5. 
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Middle of August at 9 in the Evening- 

September at 7. Juty a^ H- 




MORN I NG. 

June at 1. M^ at 3 



Middle of September at 9 in the Evening' 

October at 7- August at il. 




Morn i ng. 

July at 1- — — June at 3 



Jk ikt ak€ve ^At^mm. u dtHnftatad ikm wk^ie ^mdt a^dkt 






Middle of October at 9 in the Evening" 

NovemT>er at 7. September at n. 




MORN IN G. 



Thu 



August at 1, 

Mr Inadk afiitt Cnmtt ttfjJbt.Of it , 



July at 3 



m At munUhf ofOet^hwr $eNa%0mk^. 



Middle of November at 9 in tlie Evening: 

December at 7- October at n. 




7%br db^fnan 



MORN I NG. 

SeptetnlieT at l. August at 3. 



Miitf 



Middle of DecemljeT at 9 in tlie Evening-. 

Jamiarj at 7. November at 11. 
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MORNING. 

October atl. Septemiber at 3. 
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